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California’s  First  International  Exposition: 
The  Midwinter  Fair  of  1894 

Victoria  Dailey 


THE  CALIFORNIA  MIDWINTER  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  1894  was 
the  state’s  first  international  event  and  as  such,  was  a  landmark  in  her  history. 
Purposely  held  in  winter,  it  showcased  the  glorious  climate  of  the  Golden 
State  and  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  vastly  successful  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  “As  compared  with  less  favored  regions, 
California  was  little  known;  her  changed  conditions  were  little  understood; 
and  to  make  her  known,  to  place  her  in  the  rank  to  which  she  was  entitled 
among  the  sisterhood  of  states,  was  the  main  object  of  the  Midwinter  Expo¬ 
sition.”  (Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  The  Book  of  the  Fair,  1893,  p*  975) 

The  Midwinter  Fair  was  the  brainchild  of  M.  H.  de  Young,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  leading  civic  booster,  founder  and  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  California  representative  to  the  Chicago  fair,  who  came  up 
with  the  idea  while  at  the  fair  in  the  spring  of  1893.  His  plan,  announced  on 
June  1,  that  a  full-scale  fair  could  open  in  San  Francisco  in  January,  1894, 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  governor  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  mayor  of  San  Francisco  were  immediately  telegraphed,  both  of  whom 
thought  it  impossible  to  construct  an  entire  fair  in  six  months.  But  de  Young 
forged  ahead  and  was  able  to  secure  promises  from  many  of  the  foreign  ex¬ 
hibitors  that  they  would  indeed  exhibit  in  San  Francisco,  and  western  states 
and  California  counties  soon  pledged  as  well.  Securing  140  acres  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  the  newly  formed  Midwinter  Fair  committee  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  on  August  24,  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  was  held;  by  mid-October, 
many  of  the  larger  buildings  were  completed.  In  an  imaginative  break  with 
prior  fairs  whose  architectural  styles  were  based  mainly  on  classical  models 
(the  entire  Chicago  fair  was  built  in  the  Beaux-Arts  style),  the  Midwinter 
Fair  encouraged  local  and  exotic  styles.  As  a  result,  Indian,  Egyptian,  Moor¬ 
ish,  Old  Mission  and  Adobe  architectural  styles  were  chosen,  imbuing  the 
fair  with  a  festive,  original  quality,  attributes  that  would  come  to  define  Cal- 


Electric  Tower.  Albumen  photograph  by  Isaiah  Taber,  1894.  Leopold  Bonet,  an  artist  who  had 
overseen  the  French  pavilion  at  the  fair,  designed  the  270-foot  tall  tower  that  was  covered  with 
3200  multi-colored  incandescent  lights  and  was  topped  by  a  three-ton  spotlight.  It  produced 
a  beam  so  powerful  it  was  said  that  one  could  read  a  newspaper  at  night  from  twelve  miles 
away.  The  Belvista  Cafe,  at  the  tower’s  first  elevator  stop,  offered  fine  dining  with  a  splendid 
view,  true  to  its  name.  In  1896,  Golden  Gate  Park  Superintendent  John  McLaren  dynamited 
the  tower  and  sold  its  steel  and  copper  for  scrap. 

Tea  House  in  Japanese  Village.  Albumen  photograph  by  Isaiah  Taber,  1894.  The  Japanese 
teahouse,  a  popular  destination  at  the  fair,  was  part  of  the  first  public  Japanese  garden  in  the 
country.  George  Turner  Marsh  (1855-1932),  a  dealer  in  Japanese  art  in  San  Francisco,  helped 
fund  the  garden  that  was  largely  created  by  Makoto  Hagiwara  (d.1925),  a  landscape  designer. 
The  Hagiwara  family  maintained  the  garden  until  1942.  The  teahouse  is  still  popular  with 
tourists  and  is  the  only  structure  that  remains  from  the  fair. 
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Chromolithograph  souvenir  for  " San  Francisco  Day". 

July  4,  1894.  Independence  Day  was  the  final  day  of  the  fair  and  was  celebrated  with  31 
separate  fireworks  displays;  it  attracted  a  crowd  of  79,000.  During  the  run  of  the  fair,  various 
special  days  were  held,  each  with  its  own  souvenir.  They  included,  among  others,  Children’s 
Day  (March  31);  Poet’s  Day  (April  23);  B’nai  Brith  Day  (May  10);  Viticultural  Day  (May  11); 
Afro-American  Day  (June  5);  and  Horticultural  Day  (June  8). 
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ifornia  herself.  The  fair  also  boasted  a  modern  feature — a  huge,  270 -foot 
tall  electric  tower  (which  resembled  the  recently  built  Eiffel  Tower,  1889), 
atop  of  which  was  the  largest  searchlight  in  the  world,  and  it  was  a  stun¬ 
ning  novelty.  The  fair  did  much  to  attract  visitors  to  California,  and,  as  was 
stated  at  the  time,  “While  the  rigors  of  winter  are  being  felt  in  the  Eastern 
States,  California  is  basking  in  sunshine,  the  hillsides  clothed  with  verdure, 
and  fruits  and  flowers  abounding  everywhere.”  (W.B.  Davenport, California 
Midwinter  Exposition,  1894,  page  1.)  The  fair  lasted  five  months,  opening 
on  January  27,  1894,  and  closing  on  July  4.  The  entrance  fee  was  50  cents, 
and  most  buildings,  exhibits  and  attractions  cost  an  additional  25  cents.  It 
was  so  successful  that  the  profit  earned  by  the  fair  was  used  to  establish  a 
permanent  museum  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  that  later  became  the  M.  H.  de 
Young  Memorial  Museum. 

To  document  this  major  event,  fair  organizers  chose  Isaiah  Taber  as  of¬ 
ficial  photographer.  Taber  (1830-1912)  had  become  San  Francisco’s  leading 
photographer  after  an  almost  Horatio  Alger-like  rise  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Born  in  Massachusetts,  Taber,  like  many  New  Englanders,  went  to  sea,  join¬ 
ing  a  whaling  expedition  to  the  Pacific  in  the  mid-i840S.  Returning  to  New 
Bedford,  Taber,  dissatisfied,  followed  the  rush  West  upon  hearing  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California.  He  mined  for  two  years,  spent  four  years  as 
a  rancher,  and  then  returned  to  New  Bedford,  where  he  became  a  dentist. 
He  learned  the  photographic  process  in  the  early  1860s,  and  set  up  as  a 
photographer  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  In  1864  he  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
and  by  1871  had  a  photography  studio  there.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
city’s  leading  photographers  with  his  landscape  views,  portraits  and  urban 
scenes.  In  a  shrewd  move,  Taber  acquired  the  negatives  of  renowned  photog¬ 
rapher  Carleton  Watkins  in  1876  after  Watkins  declared  bankruptcy  in  the 
financial  crash  of  that  year;  Taber  subsequently  published  many  of  Watkins’ 
views  under  his  own  imprint.  Taber  became  part  of  the  city’s  cultural  elite, 
and,  because  of  his  talent  and  social  connections,  secured  the  photographic 
concession  at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Documenting  the  entire  evolution  of  the  fair,  Taber  took  pictures  from 
beginning  to  end,  from  the  grading  of  the  site  to  the  finished  environment. 
Taber’s  splendid  views  show  the  event  in  all  its  glory,  from  its  architectural 
playfulness  to  its  exotic  attractions  and  are  noteworthy  for  their  clarity  and 
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composition.  Realizing  that  the  fair  was  ephemeral,  Taber  made  his  photo¬ 
graphs  the  permanent  record  of  the  event.  Lie  photographed  all  of  the  major 
attractions  including  the  buildings  for  Mechanical  Arts;  Administration; 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts;  Fine  Arts;  and  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 
He  also  photographed  the  Electrical  Theatre;  Japanese  Village;  Cairo  Street; 
South  Sea  Islanders  Village;  Eskimo  Village;  Hawaiian  Village;  Gold  Rush 
Mining  Camp;  Arizona  Indian  Village;  and  Dahomey  Village.  Canada,  Rus¬ 
sia,  China,  Italy,  France,  England,  Sweden  and  Germany  all  had  their  own 
buildings,  as  did  several  states  and  California  counties,  all  of  which  Taber 
captured.  Apart  from  these  major  attractions,  he  also  recorded  such  fair  par¬ 
ticipants  as  the  Women  Gum  Sellers,  Policemen,  and  the  Mexican  Band. 

In  addition  to  Taber’s  photographs,  thousands  of  souvenirs  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  fair.  An  array  of  postcards,  pamphlets,  souvenir  glass  and 
china,  napkin  holders,  spoons,  handkerchiefs,  playing  cards,  medals  and 
assorted  doodads  issued  forth  so  that  satisfied  visitors  could  take  home  a 
memento  of  this  novel  event. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  was  extremely  successful  and  had  a  lasting  impact 
not  only  in  San  Francisco  but  also  in  the  state’s  southern  realm:  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  civic  leaders  made  plans  for  a  fair  of  their  own  during  the  spring  of 
1894.  The  organizers  rightly  calculated  that  the  many  visitors  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  would  want  to  make  a  journey  to  Southern  California  to  experience 
another  great  attraction,  and  arrive  they  did.  Thus  was  born  the  Fiesta  de 
Los  Angeles,  the  largest  event  ever  organized  in  Los  Angeles  to  date,  and  it 
was  a  hit;  it  continued  until  World  War  1  (with  a  hiatus  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War).  San  Francisco  was  host  to  another  international  event  two 
decades  after  the  Midwinter  Fair:  in  1914,  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  California  history  took  place  there — the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  Although  the  ppie  was  larger  and  grander  than  its  predecessor, 
its  heritage  may  be  traced  to  the  pioneering  Midwinter  Fair  of  1896. 
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The  Electric  Tower. 

frank  swain.  San  Francisco:  Boeringer  &  Hiller,  1893. 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  San  Francisco. 


Publishing  Sheet  Music 
in  Old  San  Francisco.- 
A  Look  at  the  1894  Midwinter  Fair 

M ary  Kay  Duggan 

Sheet  music  once  had  a  cultural  currency  that  is  now  difficult  to 
imagine.  Before  phonograph  records,  music  had  to  be  heard  in  live  perfor¬ 
mance,  whether  performed  by  professionals  in  concert  or  by  amateurs  at 
home.  Whoever  was  playing,  sheet  music  was  a  necessity,  and  an  entire 
industry  evolved  to  meet  the  huge  demand  for  all  kinds  of  music  by  a  rising 
middle  class.  To  make  their  products  attractive,  music  publishers  hired  artists 
to  design  their  output,  and  by  the  late  19th  century,  when  printing  processes 
reached  an  acme,  sheet  music  incorporated  all  the  latest  styles  and  tech¬ 
niques.  San  Francisco  publishers  were  no  exception.  They  had  been  printing 
sheet  music  since  the  Gold  Rush,  and  as  the  century  progressed,  publishers 
such  as  Matthias  Gray  hired  the  best  artists,  printers,  lithographers,  and 
photographers  to  illustrate  their  covers.  By  the  time  of  the  opening  of  San 
Francisco’s  1894  Midwinter  Fair,  printing  technology  had  vastly  progressed 
and  the  special  music  that  was  written  and  printed  for  the  fair  ranges  from 
expensive,  elaborately  printed  color  covers  to  inexpensive  ones  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  and  simple  display  type. 

During  the  grand  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
publisher  Michael  de  Young  sat  down  to  lunch  on  May  31, 1893,  with  other 
visiting  California  business  leaders  to  discuss  how  to  put  on  an  international 
commercial  fair  in  San  Francisco  the  following  winter.  It  had  taken  Chicago 
ten  years  and  $28  million  to  produce  their  exposition,  but  the  group  figured 
they  could  launch  a  Western  fair  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  shipping  the 
displays  from  Chicago. 

The  city  granted  permission  to  build  the  fair  on  200  acres  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  also  authorized  an  extension  of  the  streetcar  line  to  the  park. 
De  Young  broke  ground  in  August,  but  shipping  the  displays  from  Chicago 
was  not  as  easy  as  when  first  proposed.  Snowstorms  delayed  the  grand  open¬ 
ing  from  January  1  until  January  27,  1894. 
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Meantime,  a  fair  is  only  as  successful  as  the  number  of  people  attend¬ 
ing.  In  an  era  of  “a  piano  in  every  parlor,”  what  better  way  to  advertise  the 
coming  attraction  than  to  commission  a  piece  of  sheet  music  with  a  stunning 
six-color  chromolithograph?  San  Jose  built  a  two-hundred-foot  electric 
light  tower  in  1881,  and  when  the  Eiffel  Tower  went  up  in  1889,  tall  electric 
towers  became  all  the  rage.  One  would  come  to  dominate  the  Midwinter 
fair,  visible  at  night  from  afar  at  a  time  when  few  homes  had  electricity. 

Sometime  during  the  fall  of  1894,  the  Electric  Tower:  Waltz  (Boeringer 
&  Hiller,  lithographers)  appeared,  showing  the  proposed  tower  in  the  center 
of  the  Court  of  Honor,  today’s  Concourse.  Visitors  would  take  an  electric 
elevator  to  platforms  at  91,  147,  and  210  feet  to  look  out  over  the  planned 
buildings.  The  cover  carried  a  dedication  to  Leopold  Bonet,  the  French 
architect  who  designed  the  tower,  but  a  comparison  of  the  illustration  to 
photographs  shows  that  a  few  modifications  were  made  to  his  plans. 

The  lithograph  cover  illustrates  the  entertainments  planned  to  entice 
fair-goers.  In  the  sky,  happy  passengers  ride  a  hot-air  balloon,  while  on  the 
ground,  a  beautiful  senorita  poses  with  a  tambourine,  garbed  in  a  daring 
sleeveless  costume  whose  skirt  has  been  pulled  up  almost  to  the  knee,  ready 
to  entertain  fortune  seekers  in  the  ’49  Mining  Camp.  At  the  left,  composer 
Frank  Swain  looks  dignified  with  an  impressive  moustache  and  a  diamond 
stickpin  in  his  tie. 

Soon,  a  rival  appeared.  This  Electric  Tower  Waltz  had  been  printed  “By 
Special  Concession,”  November  8,  1893.”  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.  printed 
the  cover  with  the  dominating  tower  in  black,  and  the  background  in  blue, 
pink,  and  brown  tints,  although  the  music  was  printed  from  type  set  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Composer  Giuseppe  Valisi  had  music  stores  in  both  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  and  he  had  composed  a  Ferris  Wheel  Waltz  to  commemorate  the 
Chicago  Fair’s  most  memorable  attraction. 

A  tongue-in-cheek  response  to  the  hullabaloo  of  preparation  for  the 
fair  came  in  1893  with  the  lyrics  of  Our  Great  Midwinter  Fair  by  Albert 
H.  Hutchinson  and  George  J.  Southwick.  They  claimed  that  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  fair,  normal  life  was  gone.  Now  “politics  and  lunatics  both  fail 
to  agitate,”  while  even  the  Dudes  who  copied  English  styles — think  Oscar 
Wilde — would  “  not  get  killed  at  sight,  although  the  horses  shy  at  them  and 
children  die  of  fright.” 
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Why  such  tolerance?  “We’ll  drop  all  disagreements  now,  and  all  go  in 
with  vim.  We’ve  got  the  great  midwinter  fair,  so  three  cheers  ev’ry  one.” 
Dedicated  to  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  the  cover 
included  a  sketch  of  an  aging  bespectacled  fellow  in  a  top  hat  with  an  impish 
gleam  in  his  eye. 

To  encourage  people  to  step  lively  to  the  coming  attraction,  Valentine 
Huber,  director  of  San  Francisco’s  Hungarian  Orchestra,  composed  the 
Midwinter  Fair  March  in  1893.  Likely  its  cover  depicted  the  grand  scene, 
but  the  only  copy  known  lacks  this  feature. 

The  year  of  the  fair,  1894,  saw  a  flow  °f  sheet  music.  The  layout  of  the 
fair  shows  clearly  in  the  lithograph  on  the  cover  of  Midwinter  Exposition 
Tarantella  by  F.  D.  Piccirillo.  The  Gold  Rush  printing  firm  of  Britton  & 
Rey  lithographed  it  in  black,  adding  perspective  with  an  orange-brown  tint 
block.  It  carried  the  look  of  the  fifty  city  views  Kuchel  &  Dressel  published 
in  the  1850s  and  which  Britton  &  Rey  produced.  San  Franciscan  W.J.  Burke 
furnished  the  plates  for  the  music. 

Of  course,  the  cover  showed  the  composer.  The  Italian  Piccirillo  was 
an  officer  of  the  San  Francisco  Dante  society  who  composed  and  published 
piano  and  mandolin  music  in  the  1890s.  In  1894  Piccirillo  composed  an¬ 
other  dance  piece,  Key  of  Golden  Gate:  Waltz ,  published  with  a  lithograph 
showing  the  Golden  Gate  and  a  fanciful  assembly  of  the  fair  buildings.  Most 
importantly  considering  the  creation  of  the  fair,  the  tarantella  had  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  “Mrs.  M.  Kate  de  Young,  by  Kind  Permission.”  One  can  imagine 
this  sheet  music  on  the  pianos  of  high  society  in  the  private  salons  where 
dancing  took  place. 

Another  song  looked  to  relaxation.  In  the  center  of  the  drawing  on  the 
cover  of  Midwinter  Fair  Waltz  by  Alma  E.  Hyer  (Broder  &  Schlam,  1894) ls 
Huntington  Falls  at  Stow  Lake  as  it  would  have  appeared  from  the  Electric 
Tower.  Also  pictured  are  the  usual  Golden  State  icons:  California  poppies,  a 
grizzly  bear,  and  sunset  at  the  Golden  Gate,  with  Fort  Point  at  the  left. 

Above  all,  music  was  integral  to  the  concessions  of  the  fair,  even  if  it  did 
not  result  in  published  sheet  music.  Tunes  from  around  the  world  set  girls 
dancing  in  the  ’49  Mining  Camp,  the  Turkish  Theater,  and  the  Japanese 
Village — today’s  Japanese  Tea  Garden,  the  only  concession  Park  Superin¬ 
tendent  John  McLaren  allowed  to  remain.  Songs  furthered  culture  through 
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the  Egyptian  musicians  of  Cairo  Street  in  the  Oriental  Village,  opera  at  the 
Chinese  Theater,  hula  dancing  in  the  Hawaiian  Village,  and  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  festive  dances  in  the  South  Seas  Island  Village,  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  Village,  and  the  Arizona  Indian  Village. 

The  war  songs  and  dances  of  the  natives  of  Dahomey  (now  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Benin)  became  notable.  As  the  Dahomeyans  would  arrive  late  from 
Chicago,  the  concessionaire  hired  San  Francisco  vaudevillians  Bert  Williams 
and  Charles  Walker  to  impersonate  them  by  wearing  animal  skins  and  stalk¬ 
ing  through  potted  palms.  After  the  Africans  came,  Williams  and  Walker 
saw  the  real  thing  and  learned.  The  result?  They  produced  the  first  all-black 
musical  on  Broadway  in  1903,  “In  Dahomey.” 

For  all  with  ears,  music  was  everywhere.  The  fair  had  its  own  band 
for  the  daily  parades,  the  Vienna  Prater  brought  over  a  fine  orchestra,  and 
famous  bands,  including  John  Phillip  Sousa’s  band  and  the  8th  Regiment 
Band  of  the  Mexican  Army,  gave  concerts.  The  Austrians  stole  the  show. 
Sousa  became  so  impressed  with  the  artistry  of  Franz  Heffe,  flugelhorn  so¬ 
loist  of  the  famed  Vienna  Prater  Orchestra  that  he  hired  him  away  to  play 
with  his  band  for  a  dozen  years. 

Two  marches  published  in  San  Francisco  with  piano  arrangements  car¬ 
ried  on  this  theme.  The  Vienna  Prater  March  by  Ida  Hochstadter  (published 
by  the  Pacific  Music  Co.  and  printed  by  Louis  Roesch  Co.)  has  the  Austrian 
national  emblem  on  the  cover  and  was  dedicated  to  “Herr  Hilmar  Stephany, 
President,  The  Vienna  Prater  Co.,  Calif.”  German  Day  on  June  10,  1894, 
had  its  own  march,  the  California  Demokrat  Marsch ,  printed  by  the  1850s 
newspaper  of  the  same  name. 

More  seductive  entertainment  called  forth  spritely  tunes.  Visitors  to  the 
dance  hall  at  the  ‘49  Mining  Camp  could  purchase  the  Gold  Gulch  (Arroyo 
de  Oro)  Polka  March  by  Emil  Cruells.  Its  cover  montage  of  five  photographs 
showed  the  hall  itself,  two  Mexican  dancing  couples,  ruffian  miners  and  the 
stagecoach  that  was  available  for  rides.  The  music  includes  a  chorus  with 
whistling  and  clapping,  a  sample  of  the  lively  fare  presented  in  the  dance 
hall  by  “40  sweet-faced  Senoritas”  and  their  partners. 

Even  more  risque  were  the  dancers  of  the  Turkish  Muscle  Dances  (or 
“belly  dancing”)  published  by  Zeno  Mauvais  with  a  cover  set  in  display 
types  with  an  illustration.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  attended 
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a  special  exhibition  to  determine  if  they  would  demoralize  the  average  San 
Franciscan.  Considering  the  average  San  Franciscan,  this  was  impossible, 
and  the  Society  allowed  the  dances  to  go  on.  Nicholas  C.  Brown  arranged 
the  music  for  piano  and  it  includes  a  familiar  melody  still  associated  today 
with  the  dance  and  gyrating  hips  in  general.  Perhaps  Americans  learned  the 
tune  from  the  fairs  of  the  1890s. 

Bare  limbs  also  proved  tempting.  The  fair  sent  pairs  of  young  girls 
dressed  in  special  outfits  consisting  of  navy  blue  dresses  that  ended  above 
the  ankle,  navy  caps,  black  stockings,  and  tan  shoes.  So  attired,  they  went 
about  selling  gum,  candy,  and  flowers.  Some  complained  the  sellers  were 
actually  women  who  were  “exposing  their  limbs  in  such  a  bare-faced  man¬ 
ner”  before  “ridiculous  men  who  seem  to  like  it.”  Naturally,  the  subject 
reached  the  vaudeville  stage.  Gum  Girl  by  Paul  Kemble  came  out  under  San 
Francisco  vaudeville  music  publisher  Clark  Wise  with  a  photograph  on  the 
cover  of  a  girl  in  her  “daring”  costume. 

Perhaps,  too,  some  of  the  adult  women  offered  something  other  than 
gum,  and  those  “ridiculous  men”  took  advantage  of  those  bare  limbs.  Fair 
administrators  requested  that  visitors  refrain  from  whistling  the  rollicking 
Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue ,  about  one  pair  of  Gum  Girls.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  lyrics,  which  tell  a  sad  tale: 

One  little  girl  in  blue,  lad, 

Won  your  father’s  heart. 

She  is  your  mother;  I  married  the  other; 

But  now  we  have  drifted  apart. 

The  full  lyrics  and  sound  of  this  traditional  song  are  on  the  Web.  More 
examples,  just  waiting  for  study,  exist  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  Califor¬ 
nia  Sheet  Music  Project  (www.ischool.berkeley.edu/~mkduggan/neh.html), 
which  I  have  spent  many  years  assembling.  It  is  a  virtual  library  on  the  Web 
of  color  images  of  all  the  pages,  covers  and  music,  of  thousands  of  items  held 
in  libraries  and  institutions.  Simply  pick  a  topic.  Web  pages  present  samples 
of  cover  art,  composers  and  publishers,  immigrant  populations,  buildings, 
railroads,  disasters,  theaters,  and  numerous  other  topics.  Visitors  to  the  site 
may  quickly  find  and  browse  images  and  music. 
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(Review 


Hordern  House  has  done  it  again  with  another  book  in  its  Australian  Mari¬ 
time  Series.  Their  program  is  similar  to  The  Book  Club  of  California’s,  but 
has  additional  deluxe  editions.  In  2007,  Hordern  House  published  Georg 
Forster’s  perceptive  study,  or  actually  translated  and  republished  this  inci¬ 
sive  study,  of  Pacific  explorer  Captain  James  Cook  (1728-1779)  that  was 
first  published  in  German  in  1787. 

Nigel  Erskine,  curator  of  Exploration  at  the  Australian  National  Mari¬ 
time  Museum  and  an  authority  on  Georg  Forster,  sets  the  scene  through 
an  informative  introduction.  An  amazing  realization  is  that  two  centuries 
passed  between  the  two  editions.  A  feud  with  the  Admiralty  joined  with  the 
elder  Forster’s  “particularly  fractious  personality,”  as  Erskine  kindly  states, 
has  obscured  the  Forsters’  able  scientific  work  and  this  analysis  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  discoverer  until  the  present  day.  (p.  11) 

For  those  who  love  angular,  black,  German  fraktur  type — and  the  Ger¬ 
man  word  does  mean  “fracture” — Hordern  House  leads  with  a  facsimile 
of  the  German  language  text.  A  literary  English  translation,  including  page 
breaks  to  conform  to  the  original  pagination,  follows.  Georg  Forster  (1754- 
1794)  accompanied  his  father,  Johann  Reinhold  Forster  (1729-1798),  who 
was  the  official  naturalist  on  Captain  James  Cook’s  second  voyage.  This 
journey  on  the  Resolution  from  July  13,  1872  to  July  30,  1775  epitomized 
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Cook  the  discoverer,  and  young  Forster,  aged  18  to  21,  described  it  in  A 
Voyage  Around  the  World  (two  vols.,  1777).  His  sophisticated  view  of  is¬ 
land  societies  and  a  focus  on  people  brought  him  membership  in  the  Royal 
Society  that  year. 

Young  Forster  lived  passionately.  He  believed  in  the  Enlightenment;  he 
possessed  a  curious  mind;  and  he  put  his  principles  into  action  through  his 
support  of  the  French-backed  Mainz  Republic  in  1893.  Forster  wrote  pol¬ 
ished  German  prose  and  mentored  noted  scientist  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
(1769-1859). 

James  Cook  was  the  foremost  discoverer,  ever.  In  three  long  voyages 
made  in  small  wooden  sailing  ships,  he  ranged  from  70  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude  to  70  degrees  south  latitude,  discovering  and  charting  the  most  new 
territory  of  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Like  his  Scottish 
cousin,  captain  of  the  famed  Starship  Enterprise  of  a  much  later  generation, 
James  Cook  declared,  “ambition  leads  me  not  only  further  than  any  other 
man  has  been  before  me,  but  as  far  as  I  think  it  possible  for  man  to  go.” 

What  was  the  fate  of  Captain  James  Cook’s  reputation?  Although  Cook 
was  revered  upon  his  death,  the  British  Admiralty  chose  Dr.  John  Douglas, 
Canon  of  Windsor,  to  introduce  and  edit  the  journals  of  Cook’s  second  and 
third  voyages.  He  quoted  lengthy  excerpts  from  miscellaneous  contempo¬ 
rary  voyages  and  placed  no  particular  emphasis  on  his  subject  and  thereby 
produced  deadening  works.  In  his  1787  introduction  to  the  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  third  voyage,  young  Forster  wished  at  the  least  “to  better” 
Douglas’s  “intolerable  introduction”  (p.  14).  He  did. 

Forster  was  prescient.  In  1788,  a  year  after  his  tribute  to  Cook  appeared, 
the  Reverend  Andrew  Kippis  published  a  biography  that  remained  standard 
for  almost  two  hundred  years.  To  say  it  is  bad  is  an  understatement.  John 
Cawte  Beaglehole,  who  had  some  familiarity  with  Cook’s  life,  declared  that 
no  biographer  could  “do  any  worse  than  the  Rev.  Andrew  Kippis”  (p.  34). 
Of  course,  J.  C.  Beaglehole  had  the  expertise  to  condemn  Kippis.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1955,  Beaglehole  published  Cook’s  journals  in  five  volumes,  which 
Hordern  House  reprinted  in  1999,  and  closed  in  1974  with  his  classic  and 
now  standard  750-page  Life  of  Captain  Cook. 

The  tragedy,  is,  up  until  2007,  when  Hordern  House  published  this  edi¬ 
tion,  Forster’s  heartfelt  contribution  was  not  available  to  English  readers. 
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Poor  James  Cook.  Fate  decreed  that  195  years  would  pass  after  his  death 
before  a  reputable  biography  appeared  and  220  years  before  the  best  con¬ 
temporary  analysis  came  out  in  English. 

James  Cook’s  “geographical  zeal”  amazed  Forster,  as  did  his  thorough 
“business  of  discovery,”  that  is,  he  knew  he  brought  economic  and  political 
benefit  to  Great  Britain.  Cook  hazarded  his  ship  to  chart  dangerous  waters 
and  stayed  in  a  locale  as  long  as  needed  to  learn  what  he  wished  (pp.  221-2). 
Cook  was  no  ordinary  explorer.  The  world  had  never  seen  one  like  him 
before  and  Forster  determined  to  impress  his  importance  upon  his  readers. 

The  second  voyage  was  Cook’s  best,  and  from  personal  experience  For¬ 
ster  shows  Cook’s  empathy  for  his  crew.  On  board,  young  Forster  observed 
how  Captain  Cook  was  “able  to  feel  for  the  sailors”  and  he  brought  his 
crews  home  intact  (p.  212).  Cook  divided  two  watches  into  three,  provided 
good  food,  dry  clothes,  and  a  dry,  well  ventilated  ship.  Above  all,  he  shared 
hardships  and  duties  and  led  by  example.  Cook’s  curiosity  was  insatiable, 
his  seamanship  superb,  his  attention  to  details  meticulous,  and  his  desire 
for  correct  charting  obsessively  compulsive.  Forster  saw  Cook  at  his  best. 
Cook’s  first  voyage  (1768-1771)  trained  him,  while  his  third  voyage  (1776- 
1780),  due  to  a  Vitamin  B  deficiency,  found  the  commander  a  sick,  erratic, 
tyrannical  ogre. 

Cook’s  published  accounts  opened  up  the  world  for  people.  Compare 
the  British  to  the  Spanish.  Since  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  made  notable 
discoveries  in  its  areas  of  interest,  but  kept  the  knowledge  secret.  Now, 
when  Cook  had  been  everywhere,  the  Spanish  had  to  scramble  to  prove 
their  claims.  Georg  Forster  delineates  those  talents  that  permitted  Captain 
James  Cook  to  take  his  frail  ships  around  the  world. 

Hordern  House  published  two  catalogues  containing  the  South  Sea 
collections  of  Robert  and  Mary  Anne  Parks  as  companions  to  Forster’s  bi¬ 
ography.  The  first,  Captain  James  Cook:  The  Greatest  Discoverer ,  appeared 
in  May  2008.  Captain  Cook  conscientiously  trained  a  generation  of  young 
officers.  Of  these,  the  best  known  are  George  Vancouver,  whose  explora¬ 
tions  from  1791  through  1795  included  California,  and  William  Bligh,  who 
transported  breadfruit  to  the  West  Indies  from  1787  to  1793,  enduring  a  mu¬ 
tiny  and  a  long  open  boat  voyage  in  between.  The  second  catalogue,  Captain 
William  Bligh  and  the  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty ,  came  out  in  January  2009. 
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In  themselves,  the  catalogues  function  as  illustrated  checklists  of  the  earliest, 
best,  and  finest  editions.  The  entries  emphasize  notable  historical  details. 
Each  catalogue  provides  a  short  biography  and  each  collection  containsthe 
latest  scholarly  works,  as  well  as  art,  drawings,  charts,  medals,  and  eph¬ 
emera.  Intriguingly,  Captain  Cook’s  voyages  prompted  a  fad  for  seashell 
collecting  and  Elizabeth  Bligh,  the  captain’s  wife,  maintained  a  notable  one. 

Cook,  the  Discoverer  by  Georg  Forster 

Hordern  House:  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  Australia,  [1787]  2007. 

276  pages,  2  illustrations 

1000  copies  quarter-bound  in  tan  kangaroo  leather. 

$325  Australian  (or  about  U.  S.  $263). 

50  deluxe  copies  signed  and  numbered  by  Nigel  Erskine,  author  of  the  introduction, 
and  bound  by  Wayne  Stock  in  tan  kangaroo  leather,  plus  slipcase.  $925  Australian 
(or  about  U.S.  $749). 

Captain  James  Cook:  The  Greatest  Discoverer ; 

[A  Catalogue  of]  The  Robert  and  Mary  Ann  Parks  Collection 
Hordern  House,  May  2008. 

Captain  William  Bligh  and  the  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty ; 

[A  Catalogue]  chiefly  from  the  Robert  and  Mary  Anne  Parks  Collection. 

Hordern  House,  January  2009. 

Each:  $45  Australian  (or  about  U.S.  $36). 

REVIEWED  BY  DR.  ROBERT  J.  CHANDLER 


Serendipity 

Hey,  look  us  over!  This  whole  issue  is  offset,  not  just  the  writer  of  these 
lines.  For  only  a  dog  bone  (pro  bono  work),  the  Key  Printing  &  Binding 
(think  Edward  Gorey  keepsake)  did  the  designing,  calculated  costs,  and  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  model  for  a  revamped  qnl.  What  do  you  think?  How  do 
you  like  our  illustrations?  They  light  up  our  Midwinter  issue  featuring  Mary 
Kay  Duggan’s  article  on  the  sheet  music  of  the  1894  Midwinter  Fair  and 
Victoria  Dailey’s  article  on  some  of  the  fair’s  splendid  exhibits. 

We  do  not  intend  to  abandon  letterpress,  particularly  if  the  economic 
recovery  deposits  more  money  in  our  budget.  We  will  check  costs  and  use 
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letterpress  where  possible,  and  we  have  every  confidence  in  The  Key’s  chal¬ 
lenge  to  create  a  superbly  designed  newsletter. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  on  October  20,  the  Book  Club  of  California  wel¬ 
comed  six  new  directors:  Alan  Beber,  Kathleen  Burch,  David  Rubiales,  Anne 
W.  Smith,  Danya  Winterman,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Zil.  We  present  capsule  biogra¬ 
phies  within.  At  the  following  board  meeting,  John  Hawk  stepped  down 
after  two  years  as  president  and  Vice  President  Kathleen  Burch  assumed  the 
august  powers  of  that  office.  Director  John  Hardy  became  Vice-President, 
while  Treasurer  Tom  Woodhouse  and  Secretary  Bob  Chandler  continue. 

Candra  Scott  and  Richard  Anderson  presented  plans  for  our  new  rooms 
to  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  over  forty.  Our  move  to  the  south  is  momen¬ 
tous.  This  is  the  first  time  in  virtually  a  century  that  the  Book  Club  has 
designed  its  digs  rather  than  just  making  do.  The  Club  has  been  at  the  north 
end  of  the  fifth  floor  at  512  Sutter  Street  for  thirty-one  years.  Here  we  have 
presented  two  hundred  seventy  five  public  programs  and  hosted  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  libation-filled  Monday  nights. 

Afterwards,  all  adjourned  to  the  half  demolished  former  SPUR  rooms 
to  enjoy  wine — white  to  avoid  staining  the  floors,  cheese,  naturally,  and  Su¬ 
san  Caspi’s  delicious  pate.  We  dreamt  about  what  is  coming.  Meantime,  the 
San  Francisco  Planning  &  Urban  Research  Association  celebrates  its  new 
headquarters  on  Mission  Street  behind  the  Palace  Hotel.  That  most  gracious 
organization  has  already  offered  the  Club  hospitality.  In  September,  the 
board  gathered  at  654  Mission,  for  which  spur  has  our  gratitude. 

We  record  sadly  the  passing  of  Charles  Tanenbaum,  94,  a  man  who 
compressed  three  lifetimes  into  one.  Besides  a  day  job  in  real  estate,  Tanen¬ 
baum  served  humanity  through  encouragement  and  aid  working  through 
Jewish  educational  and  philanthropic  organizations,  establishing  awards 
throughout  a  spectrum  of  institutions,  and,  due  to  a  severe  case  of  biblio¬ 
mania,  fostering  libraries.  Harvard  and  Stanford  knew  his  expertise,  while 
Tanenbaum  spread  a  love  of  literacy  through  exhibits  in  some  thirty  librar¬ 
ies  across  this  nation.  In  his  memory,  famed  bookbinder  Eleanore  Ramsey 
and  husband  Andrew  Nadell  donated  to  the  Club’s  Annual  Appeal. 

Ramsey,  who  has  exhibited  internationally  and  in  2004  received  the 
bcc’s  Oscar  Lewis  Award  for  her  genius  in  Book  Arts,  had  a  treasured  mo¬ 
ment  herself  on  November  21.  Then,  the  San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Book 
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honored  Five  Treasures  at  a  peer  recognition  event  and  benefit.  Besides 
praising  Ramsey’s  achievement  in  book  binding,  the  Center  cheered  bcc 
member  Mary  Laird  for  fine  printing  at  her  poetic  Quelquefois  Press,  and 
our  legendary  Jack  Stauffacher  for  lifetime  achievement. 

The  remaining  honorees  are  equally  stellar.  Bob  Aufuldish  is  just  the  type 
for  the  Center  to  choose,  for  he  distributes  eleven  whimsical  digital  styles  of 
his  own  creation  via  “fontBoy.”  Sweet  Sugar  poet  Brenda  Hillman  rises  out 
of  a  convergence  of  poetic  energy.  Two  poets  in  one  household — the  other 
being  husband  Robert  Haas,  enthuse  and  inspire  each  other.  Dave  Eggers’ 
McSweeney’s  publishing  house  vibrates  with  quality  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
while  Betsy  Davids  received  a  lifetime  achievement  award  for  artist’s  books 
based  on  her  novel  dream  writing.  Just  look  at  this  Bay  Area  talent! 

Also  in  November,  the  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  the 
San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Book,  again,  and  Chronicle  Books,  jointly 
exhibited.  At  the  latter’s  locale  (680  2nd  Street),  fifty  well-designed  books 
published  in  2008,  and  perhaps  of  more  interest,  fifty  attention-grabbing 
covers,  greet  viewers.  Segueing  to  design  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  newspaper’s  book  section  on  Sunday,  July  19,  colorfully  printed  a  full- 
page  map  of  “The  Fiterary  City.”  Done  in  a  somewhat  1960s  poster  style 
with  appropriate  typefaces,  pertinent  quotes  printed  in  various  colors  delin¬ 
eate  San  Francisco’s  book  districts. 

That  same  journal  of  record  on  September  26  featured  the  American 
Bookbinders  Museum  at  1962  Harrison  Street  at  16th  Street.  Tim  James, 
owner  of  Taurus  Bookbindery  next  door,  has  lovingly  preserved  nine  an¬ 
tique  pieces  of  equipment,  including  cutters  for  cardboard  and  paper,  design 
stamping  presses,  back  rounders,  gluers,  and  lying  presses  to  back  books, 
press  text  blocks,  and  gild  edges.  For  bean  counters,  James  has  a  work¬ 
ing  ruling  machine  for  ledgers  and  billheads.  Trade  periodicals,  operating 
manuals,  paper  samples,  and  hand  tools  complement  the  collection,  while 
the  Taurus  Bindery  itself  uses  early  twentieth  century  equipment  daily.  The 
American  Bookbinders  Museum  is  open  on  Saturdays,  12-4  p.m.  Call  Tim 
James  at  (415)710-9369. 

Free  education  at  Jackson  Street’s  North  Point  Gallery  continues.  This 
fall,  Alfred  Harrison  showed  paintings  of  William  F.  Jackson  (1850-1936), 
Sacramento’s  leading  landscape  artist.  He  specialized  in  Sierra  scenes  and 
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California’s  springtime  bounty  of  wildflowers.  Harrison  also  offers  a  slender 
well-illustrated  volume  on  Jackson  at  $40,  which  he  abbreviated  in  the  No¬ 
vember  Antiques  magazine. 

Now  that  daylight  savings  time  disappears  and  the  icy  fingers  of  winter 
approach,  take  tips  on  properly  driving  from  one  who  knows.  We  received 
helpful  hints  written  earlier  this  month  from  Lucius  “Gus”  Brandenburg. 
Gus  wrote  us  from  Lake  Station,  somewhere  near  the  suddenly  thriving 
mining  town  of  Bodie,  under  the  dateline  of  October  10.  Yes,  the  year  was 
’79,  but  the  century  only  implied,  not  specified: 

“I  am  still  driving  stage.  It  snowed  all  around  here  the  evening  and  night 
of  the  7th.  The  snow  was  6  inches  deep  at  the  other  end  of  my  drive.  It  is 
3500  feet  higher  there  than  here.  I  have  3.5  hours  of  night  drive  [sic]  now 
and  have  to  wear  an  overcoat,  woolen  drawers  and  pants,  a  pair  of  overalls, 
and  two  or  three  shirts,  and  so  when  I  get  myself  set  up  once  on  the  seat,  I 
can  scarcely  bend.  Oh,  I  feel  Big,  don’t  I?”  Layering  is  good,  but  do  not  try 
this  driving  a  car.  Use  the  heater  instead. 

DR.  ROBERT  J.  CHANDLER 


Southern  California  Boo\ish  J\[ews 

Richard  Wagener  is  a  wood  engraver  who  lives  in  Sherman  Oaks  and  is 
well  known  to  Book  Club  members  for  his  recent  book  California  in  Re¬ 
lief ,  which  the  Club  published  this  year  and  which  sold  out  almost  at  once. 
Wagener’s  work  in  single  prints  was  the  focus  of  an  exhibition  during  the 
month  of  August  at  the  Old  Town  Gallery  in  Tustin,  south  of  Los  Angeles 
in  Orange  County.  “Richard  Wagener:  Wood  Engravings”  featured  work 
on  several  subjects  (landscapes,  flora,  etc.)  from  the  last  several  years;  and 
if  the  prints  could  perhaps  have  been  shown  to  better  advantage  (they  were 
unframed),  the  work  was  as  always  beautiful  in  its  detail  and  rendering. 
Wagener  also  had  a  piece  (along  with  the  block)  in  a  show  entitled  “Califor¬ 
nia  in  Relief:  A  History  in  Wood  and  Linocut  Prints”  that  was  mounted  at 
the  Hearts  Art  Gallery  of  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Moraga  and  which  closed  on 
September  20. 
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The  subject  of  books  and  manuscripts  surfaced  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
in  mid-September,  when  an  article  appeared  that  focused  on  acquisitions  of 
Bible-related  materials  at  two  local  university  libraries.  Loyola  Marymount 
University  Library  has  been  given  a  leaf  from  the  Gutenberg  Bible  (“one  of 
the  first  Gutenberg  Bibles,”  as  the  columnist  underwhelmingly  described  it) 
in  the  form  of  the  usual  Noble  Fragment  that  was  issued  by  Gabriel  Wells 
in  1921  as  a  leaf  book.  This  leaf  adds  one  more  to  the  local  “tree,”  with 
examples  already  at  the  Huntington  Library  (2),  Scripps  College  (2),  UCLA 
Special  Collections  (2),  the  Clark  Library  (1),  and  the  Honnold/Mudd  Li¬ 
brary  at  the  Claremont  Colleges  (2).  Pacific  Azusa  University  northeast  of 
Los  Angeles  has  acquired  five  fragments  from  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  as  well 
as  a  first  and  several  later  editions  of  the  King  James  Bible.  (The  press  re¬ 
lease  spoke  confusingly  of  “five  first-edition  King  James  Bibles  dating  from 
1611-40.”)  These  small  fragments  of  the  Qumran  scrolls  have  been  kicking 
around  the  trade  for  some  time  now,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  find  a 
permanent  home  at  an  appropriate  library.  The  university  is  planning  an 
exhibition  on  two  thousand  years  of  Bible  history  in  the  spring  of  2010. 

The  year  2009  is  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  it  has  been  marked  by  several  conferences  and  exhibitions.  The  Hough¬ 
ton  Library  at  Harvard  organized  a  three-day  conference  in  late  August  in 
conjunction  with  a  major  show  of  Johnson  and  Johnsoniana  drawn  from  the 
Hyde  Collection,  left  to  the  library  on  Mary  Eccles’s  death  in  2003.  John¬ 
son’s  college  at  Oxford,  Pembroke,  hosted  another  substantial  conference 
in  September,  closer  to  Johnson’s  actual  birthday  (the  1 8th),  and  Chapman 
University  in  Orange  County  celebrated  the  writer’s  tercentenary  as  well  as 
O.M.  Brack’s  gift  of  his  library  of  scholarly  books  on  the  eighteenth  century. 
Chapman  hosted  a  small  exhibition  and  talks  by  Professor  Brack  and  Loren 
Rothschild,  a  major  Los  Angeles  collector  of  Johnson  and  other  Augustan 
writers.  (The  exhibition  consisted  largely  of  items  loaned  by  Mr.  Rothschild 
and  my  own  Clark  Library,  including  an  autograph  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  a  copy  of  the  very  rare  library  sale  catalogue  that  Christie’s  prepared 
after  Johnson’s  death  in  1784.)  The  University  of  Scranton  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  mounted  a  major  exhibition  from  the  collection  of  Edward  R.  Leahy,  a 
Washington  lawyer  and  collector,  which  included  no  fewer  than  nine  copies 
of  Boswell’s  Life. 
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Mr.  Rothschild  also  loaned  some  of  his  Johnson  books  and  prints  to 
the  Huntington  Library  for  their  tercentenary  tribute,  “Samuel  Johnson: 
Literary  Giant  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  which  closed  on  September  21. 
This  was  a  small  but  choice  show  that  covered  most  of  the  highlights  of 
Johnson’s  career,  from  the  early  poems  and  journalism,  to  the  Dictionary 
(Mr.  Rothschild’s  lovely  copy,  in  original  boards),  to  Rasselas ,  Shakespeare, 
the  poets  and  so  on.  Printed  material  was  supplemented  by  letters  and  even 
a  fragment  of  a  diary.  My  only  criticism  is  that  Johnson’s  reputation  out¬ 
side  of  England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  was  ignored. 
Otherwise  this  was  a  fascinating  exhibition.  A  catalogue  was  planned,  but 
curatorial  illness  delayed  its  publication  and  it  will  appear  next  year. 

The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum’s  Ludwig  Collection  of  medieval  and  re¬ 
naissance  manuscripts,  acquired  in  1983,  continues  to  provide  material  for 
small,  focused  exhibitions.  The  current  show,  “Out  of  Bounds:  Images  in 
the  Margins  of  Medieval  Manuscripts,”  contains  just  eighteen  objects,  but 
usefully  and  handsomely  explores  the  ways  in  which  illumination  can  spill 
out  of  the  frame  into  the  margins,  and  what  sorts  of  pictorial  imagery  typify 
this  marginalia.  One  of  the  earliest  pieces  was  a  letter  Q  from  a  breviary 
dated  1153,  in  which  the  tail  of  the  letter  consisted  of  the  tail  of  a  peacock. 
Almost  every  piece  in  the  show  was  lovely  to  look  at  (despite  the  incredibly 
low  light  levels),  but  outstanding  was  a  decorated  incipit  page  executed  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century  by  the  so-called  “Master  of  the  Getty  Epistles” 
with  beautifully  rendered  fruit  and  ladybugs.  Marginalia  has  become  a 
study  of  profound  interest  to  scholars.  Heather  Jackson,  for  example,  wrote 
a  compelling  book  on  the  subject  in  2001  ( Marginalia :  Readers  Writing  in 
Books),  and  Roger  Stoddard’s  fine  exhibition  catalogue,  Marks  in  Books 
from  1985,  are  only  two  examples  of  scholarly  interest  in  the  study  of  how 
readers  leave  physical  traces  of  their  reactions  to  books.  The  Getty  Museum 
exhibition  demonstrates  that  what  is  of  interest  in  the  margins  is  not  limited 
to  scribbles. 

Also  at  the  Getty  was  an  excellent  drawings  show  entitled  “Captur¬ 
ing  Nature’s  Beauty:  Three  Centuries  of  French  Landscapes.”  It  contained 
some  wonderful  drawings  ranging  chronologically  from  Claude  Lorraine 
and  Poussin  to  the  later  nineteenth  century,  and  bibliophiles  would  have 
been  captivated  by  the  first  drawing  in  the  galleries,  a  very  finished  piece  by 
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George  Sand  from  1874  (two  years  before  she  died)  showing  a  volcano  in 
the  Auvergne,  acquired  by  the  Getty  quite  recently.  Also  bookish  was  a  very 
fine  topographical  drawing  by  Jean-Pierre-Laurent  Houel,  which  was  then 
reworked  for  an  engraving  in  his  book  Voyage  pittoresque  des  lies  de  Sidle 
(1782-87).  The  book  also  formed  part  of  the  exhibition.  Sketchbooks  by 
Louis  Gauffier  and  Rosa  Bonheur  were  equally  worthy  of  note.  A  vast  show 
of  photographs  by  Irving  Penn,  who  died  in  October,  was  overwhelming 
(over  250  photographs),  although  its  subject — the  so-called  “small  trades” 
that  included  portraits  of  cucumber-sellers,  chimney  sweeps,  glaziers,  and 
the  like — was  attractive.  My  favorite  was  the  charming  and  good-natured 
fellow  who  was  described  as  a  window  washer  and  Bohemian  poet. 

I  missed  the  Santa  Monica  Book  Fair  this  September,  as  I  was  out  of 
town,  but  reports  were  modest  when  not  unfavorable. 

Dr.  Paul  Chrzanowski,  a  physicist  at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Nation¬ 
al  Laboratory,  has  donated  an  extraordinary  collection  of  early  books  to 
the  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library  at  ucla.  Dr.  Chrzanowski 
spent  twenty  years  collecting  books  that  Shakespeare  read  or  demonstrably 
might  have  read,  including  not  only  the  well  known  texts  of  Montaigne, 
Holinshed,  and  North  (his  translation  of  Plutarch),  but  other  less  obvious 
books  as  well.  The  earliest  book  in  the  collection  is  Caxton’s  1479  Cordyal 
of  the  Four  Last  and  Final  Things  in  a  beautiful,  tall  copy,  and  the  final 
book  chronologically  is  the  1731  first  edition  of  the  Wycliffe  Bible.  A  Sec¬ 
ond  and  a  Fourth  Folio  are  included,  as  well  as  a  first  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ,  books  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Richard  Pynson, 
and  a  translation  of  Ovid  by  Christopher  Marlowe  from  c.1630.  There  is  a 
quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Henry  the  Sixth ,  an  early  edition  of  Foxe’s 
Book  of  Martyrs,  the  Huth  copy  of  Froissart’s  Chronicles ,  and  the  1550 
Piers  Plowman ,  among  many  other  fine  books  and  important  texts. 

BRUCE  WHITEMAN 

Errata 

The  Publications  Committee  wishes  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following  corrections  to 
our  recent  publication  Hutchings  of  Yo  Semite  by  Dennis  Kruska: 

The  caption  for  Figure  6  on  page  15  should  read:  ernest  etienne  narjot.  Washing  for  Gold 
in  California,  ca.  1888.  Handcolored  etching  by  Lamber  after  Narjot  published  (uncolored) 
in  John  Muir’s  Picturesque  California,  1888.  pc. 

The  date  in  the  caption  for  Figure  46  on  page  91  should  read:  ca.  1861. 
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7\ [ew  Directors  of  the  Boo\  Club  of  California 


president  Kathleen  burch  has  already  served  the  Club  as  a  director  for 
ten  years  and  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  its  many  aspects.  Besides  heading 
the  Membership  Committee,  she  has  designed  many  of  our  announcements, 
paper  and  electronic.  No  surprise  then,  that  her  passion  and  commitment  to 
the  book  arts  led  her  to  open  Burch  Typografica  and  in  1 996,  to  co-found 
(with  Mary  Austin)  the  well-respected  Center  for  the  Book.  President  Burch 
has  decades  of  experience  in  non-profit  management,  strategic  thinking,  and 
community  activation. 

We  warmly  welcome  six  new  members  to  the  Board: 

alan  beber,  to  our  good  fortune,  is  a  recent  Westerner.  He  brings  talents 
in  accounting  and  law  honed  in  the  Inspector  General’s  office  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  Washington  City.  Its  duty  is  to  insure  “integrity,  economy, 
and  efficiency”  and  several  Latin  American  governments  have  sought  his 
advice.  Beber’s  path  to  bibliomania  began  when  a  set  of  Appleton’s  leather- 
bound  Cyclopedia  captivated  him. 

david  m.  rubiales  is  professor  emeritus  at  Yuba  College,  Marysville, 
and  now  resides  in  Penn  Valley,  Nevada  County.  His  membership  in  the 
Sacramento  Book  Club  and  the  Gleason  Library  Associates  along  with  the 
Nevada  and  Sutter  County  historical  societies  points  up  a  devotion  to  the 
goals  of  the  Book  Club.  His  extensive  writings  on  local  history,  and  all  his¬ 
tory  is  local,  reinforces  those  ties.  Rubiales’s  association  with  the  Western 
Farm  Workers  Association,  and  between  1970  and  2008  his  presidency  of 
various  faculty  groups,  including  the  Yuba  College  Academic  Senate  and 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors-California  Conference, 
display  his  dedication  to  community  and  profession.  David’s  wife  Janis  is  a 
bookseller. 

dr.  anne  w.  smith  breathes  theater,  dance,  and  book  arts,  and  has  done 
so  for  more  than  thirty  years.  She  is  on  the  Imprint  Committee  at  the  San 
Francisco  Center  for  the  Book,  Co-Chair  of  the  Arts  Forum  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club,  and  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Theatre  Bay  Area.  Besides 
San  Francisco,  Professor  Smith  has  taught  dance,  arts,  music,  theater,  circus, 
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and  culture  in  Canada  and  Japan;  New  York  and  South  Carolina.  Opting  to 
be  4  ‘semi-retired,”  Smith  currently  manages  education  for  the  San  Francisco 
Arts  Commission. 

dr.  henry  l.  snyder  is  a  history  professor  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Bibliographical  Studies  and  Research  at  the  University  of  California,  River¬ 
side.  His  expertise  for  this  position  is  as  a  senior  scholar  in  early  eighteenth 
century  British  history  and  editor  of  the  English  Short  Title  Catalogue  in 
North  America.  Recently,  his  intellect  created  two  on  line  digital  sources  for 
researchers.  The  California  Newspaper  Project  provides  papers  from  1849 
to  19 1 1,  while  more  recently,  the  Catalogo  colectivo  de  impresos  latino- 
americanos  has  begun  to  present  all  texts  printed  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Philippines  before  1851.  On  November  15,  2007,  President  George  W.  Bush 
awarded  Dr.  Snyder  the  National  Humanities  Medal. 

danya  winterman  graduated  in  2000  from  the  University  of  Leeds,  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  degree  in  zoology.  Between  terms,  she  aided  in  education  and 
fund  raising  at  the  Santa  Ana  Zoo.  The  next  year  saw  Winterman  in  the  Bay 
area  working  for  Taurus  Bookbindery,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  the  Bookbinders  Museum.  With  Ivar  Diehl  and  Daniel  Bermudez  in 
2005,  she  founded  The  Key,  a  printing  and  binding  business  that  takes  its 
name  from  Borax  Smith’s  interurban  Bay  Area  railway  of  the  early  twentieth 
century.  The  Club’s  Edward  Gorey  keepsake  testifies  to  their  ability  at  print¬ 
ing  and  design,  while  Winterman’s  own  binding  talents  bring  a  bookbinder 
to  the  Board. 

dr.  j.s.  “jay”  zil,  md,  began  at  Yale  and,  to  our  benefit,  came  west.  Well- 
recognized  academically,  Dr.  Zil  served  nearly  twenty  years  as  the  Chief 
Forensic  Psychiatrist  for  the  State  of  California.  Here  he  advocated  using 
skills  and  resources  for  those  most  in  need  and  his  Psychiatric  Services  in 
Jails  &  Prisons  and  Suicide  Prevention  Handbook  have  appeared  in  several 
editions.  Dr.  Zil  will  be  the  next  president  of  the  Sacramento  Book  Col¬ 
lectors  Club,  and  collects  the  works  of  Solzhenitzyn,  Saroyan,  Brandeis, 
Churchill,  Rice,  and  Clancy. 
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Elected  to  Membership 


REGULAR  MEMBERS 

ADDRESS 

SPONSOR 

Shannon  Wilson 

San  Francisco 

Catherine  Mutz 

Janine  Guillot 

San  Francisco 

Catherine  Mutz 

Susan  D.  Cerny 

Berkeley 

John  McBride 

John  English 

Berkeley 

John  McBride 

Erika  Esau 

Pasadena 

Kathleen  Burch 

Ann  &  Si  Frazier 

El  Cerrito 

Kathleen  Burch 

David  Reichert 

Eos  Angeles 

Kathleen  Burch 

Robin  &  Roy  Rose 

Santa  Rosa 

Kathleen  Burch 

Paul  Veres 

Berkeley 

Roger  Wicker 

Charles  &  Judy  Warren 

Culver  City 

Kathleen  Burch 

Karin  K.  Welch 

Portland,  or 

John  Crichton 

UPGRADED  FROM  STUDENT  TO  REGULAR 

Colyn  Wohlmut 

Santa  Clara 

Kathleen  Burch 

I  can  help  with  your  cataloging  needs. 

BARBARA  JANE  LAND 

I  offer  the  following  services: 
Cataloging  of  Books,  Records  &  Manuscripts  for 
Insurance,  Personal  or  Bookselling  Purposes. 

□  □  □ 

1434  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco,  ca  94118 
(415)221-7707  •  References  available 
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( Contributors  to  the  cBoo\  Club 
of  California  s  Annual  Appeal 


$1000  AND  ABOVE 

Jim  Henderson 

$251  TO  $500 

Nancy  Bloch 
Maureen  &  Bob  Cates 
Rue  Jenkins 
David  Rubiales 
Anne  W.  Smith 
Randall  Tarpey-Schwed 

$126  TO  $250 

Terry  Belanger 
Philip  E.  Bowles 
John  H.  Garzoli 
Jay  N.  Guerber 
Robin  Heyeck 
Kenneth  Karmiole 
Constance  C.  Peabody 
Patrick  William  Reagh 
Roland  K.  Rebele 

$100  to  $125 

Anonymous 
Gregg  T.  Atkins 
Nancy  Bloch 


Elizabeth  Crahan 
William  R.  Holman 
Peter  Keil 

Christine  Lowenstein 
Robert  L.  Reynolds 
Henry  L.  Snyder 
Jonne  B.  Walter 
Michael  Zischke 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Tyrus  Harmsen 
Alan  Hensher 
Anonymous 
Elizabeth  Crahan 
Jack  H.  Holland 
David  D.  Mckinney 
Catherine  Mutz 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
CHARLES  TANENBAUM 

Barbara  Land 
Ann  Whipple 
Eleanore  Ramsey 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
DONALD  FLEMING 

Ann  Whipple 


Winter  Auctions 
at  PBA  Galleries 


January  21 

Americana  and  Related  Material 

Feburary  8 

Fine  and  Rare  Manuscripts 

Feburary  18 

Fine  Golf  Books  and  Memorabilia 

March  4 

Illustrated  &  Children’s  Books  -  Fine  Books  in  All  Fields 


Please  visit  the  website  to  browse  the  online  catalogues, 
download  PDFs,  and  order  printed  copies. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  BOOKS  &  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  AT  AUCTION 


:  133  Kearny  Street  :  San  Francisco,  CA  94108  : 
P.415.989.2665  F  415.989.1664www.pbagalleries.com 


Fine  Books  &  Manuscripts 
Consignments  now  invited 


Inquiries 

Los  Angeles:  Dr.  Catherine  Williamson 
+  1  323  436  5442 

catherme.williamson@bonhams.com 

San  Francisco:  Adam  Stackhouse 
+  1  323  436  5439 
adam.stackhouse@bonhams.com 

New  York:  Christina  Geiger 
+  1212  644  9094 
christina.geiger@bonhams.com 


Pacioli,  Luca.  Divina  proportione. . . . 
Venice:  June  1509.  With  woodcuts 
throughout,  including  illustrations 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Sold  for  $21  1,875. 

www.bonhams.com/usbooks 

Bonhams 

AUCTIONEERS  b  APPRAISERS 


